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It would have been quite impossible to make acknow]- 
edgment in each instance, therefore we take this method 
to thank our supporters, and perhaps better, assure them 
that it will be our endeavor to 
approval. 


merit their continued 

In returning our thanks, we are not unmindful of that 
eloquent tribute which has come in the simple form of a 
‘*renewal,’”’ and it is our hope that to one and all of our 
friends may come, as a result of some greater effort, that 
encouragement which has been so liberally bestowed 


upon us. THE PUBLISHERS. 





ARCHITECTURAL TRAINING. 


RCHITECTURE can to-day fairly be classed as 

one of the learned professions. In conversation a 
short time since with one of our most successful archi- 
tects, the fact was developed that his training previous 
to starting in business for himself had been limited to 
less than a year in the office of an architect whose work 
certainly does not rank among 
single trip to Europe. While 
the purposes of a man of undoubted genius, it is surely 
not enough, if we may judge by the average practitioner, 


the best, followed by a 
this, perforce, answered 


who feels called upon to devote four 
technical training in the schools of thi 
years of hard study and travel abroad, 
four or five years in an office The d 
bilities of the profession are increasil 
much in excess of anything that was 
years ago that, although there are son 
ceptions, the qualifications of a mode 
quired only after long years of training 
used to be quoted as Saying at 1 
come of age until he was at least 

his architectural childhood exter 

of probationary years Wi 

ina situation of this kind, 

tended the scope of the a ( 

by reason OT a thoroug! 


have yet anywhere near 


architectural development, it 
that our architects are not 01 
to devote long vears to 


= HE executive mat 


means on a par wit! 


of State executives abr ad. 
have sufficient pride to preset 
considered alterations TI 


Union, of Washington Cit 


introduced into 


House, deserves the 


Congress for add 


cooperatiol OT 
in seeing the direction of our nati 
proper hands. ‘The protest of the | 
alteration or addition to the « 
devised or executed without the 
advice of an expert commission of 
architects, and sculptors of ie 
would seem almost needless to ur 
this; rather, that no legislato1 


dream of following any other cot 


this protest suggests. But our legi 
for their artistic perceptions, or at 


choice has been a most unfortunate 


it is sincerely to be hoped that the 


be injudiciously meddled with. 


oes is trouble in the granit 


workmen and the quarry 
springing principally from matters 
it stated in the daily 


that brick, 


see papers t 


maintain terra-cotta, 


could profitably be substituted for granite 1 


of the workmen were to be 
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conceded 
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The present attitude of the world towards art seems 


© us a more rational one. We are not carried to the ex 


tremes that Mr. Ruskin advocated. We do not feel the 


need for the deliberate refinement in subordinate details 


h a satisfaction to him, and we look at the 


vhich was su 


matter of truth in design as one of relation far more 


han absolute fact We have broadened our scope, en 


lareed our facilities, and are pre yared to study architec 
2 ’ 


ture rather than to consider it a gushing effervescence o! 


spontaneity At the same time, however tar we May 


1ave departed 


from the letter of the English reformer’s 
the spirit is ever with us, and the essence 


ot 


when stripped of the natural extremism which 


‘tof every apostolic thought has come 


eemed to be a part 
to be accepted by the world as typifying our ultimate 


ind our highest aspirations. Mr. Ruskin has for 


ears ceased to be an active factor except by his past, 


nd his peaceful death has come at the completion of a 
( vhich his principles were fully explained and du 
7 ae : See 11 1 
oy h he was given ample time to work out all fis 
eo? t 
ct eee 
es one 


oo th of the Duke of Westminster remo\ 


notable ground landlords of Londot 


nore of the vy 
» have done so much to develop the possibilitic s of 
ing construction One of the first at 


IWCLIIIIS t 


tempts in this direction was made by the Duke of Bed 


vho selected a suburb a short distance from the 
\ | f London and _ proceeded, with the 
issistanee of E. W. Godwin, Norman Shaw, and several 


test and most progressive English architects, 


olve a town off-hand, building entire new streets, 
ow after row of cozy, homelike dwellings clustered 
yout a central square give n up to a ¢ lubhouse, a charm 
v tt] rel . village inn, and a publi libra 
() ecollection is that all these buildings were col 
cted of brick and terra-cotta, and the influence of a 
evelopment of this sort has been felt in a great man) 
\ different parts of the world, these houses at 
Bedford Park forming in some respects a model aft 
1 several moderate-priced villages have been built 
he Duke of Westminster has left an excellent record as 
indlord ind as a ¢ itizen of the metropolis, and has been 
stant patron of the best phases of English arcl 





BR’ the death of Paul Sedille France has lost one of 


the most broad-minded members of the architectu- 
ral profession While we would not be inclined to accord 


the distinction which has been claimed of his being the 


f Charles Garnier, he was a man 


rchitectural successor oO! 


of strong 


individuality, and one who was ever ready to 


u 


good from architecture of all countries, in this 


' ‘ 
take tne 
res} 


freres. A man of large inherited fortune, who had in 


Idition earned a considerable fortune by his profession, 


aaal 
he was in a position to assert an independence of mer 
ot 


ing in marked contrast with most of his cov 


cE VE 


academic limitations and to influence the realization 


his ideas to an extent that the French architect seldom 
enjovs. He was an aristocrat by instinct and the work 
which he has left behind him is in many respects some 
of the most interesting which the latter-day school of 


French architects have pré mduced. 
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The Minor Brickwork of the Apen- 
nines. Siena. 


BY WALTER H. KILHAM. 


the ‘‘accelerated’”’ train winds its leisurely way 


A’ 


from Empoli over the red soil of the Tuscan up- 











SIENA, GENERAL VIEW FROM CHURCH OF SAN DOMENICO, 


lands there is little to indi- 
the 


of art treasures awaiting us 


cate wonderful stores 
ahead in the lonely old town 
on its windy hilltop. Dry, 
hills 


November 


bare the 
the 


dotted 


brown, and 


appear in 


morning, here and 
there with plain and poor- 
looking farmhouses, until, 
trundling around a curve 
in the steady up grade, our 
narrow car window sud- 
denly shows us a magnifi- 
of brick 


wall of tremendous height 


cent sweep red 


and studded with towers, 
swinging majestically away FONTE 
around the slope of the 
hills above the railway. The train comes to a stop 


right under these mighty parapets, and seizing our bags 
and sketching stools we set off, full of anticipation, up 
the winding street to the town. Just inside the gate one 
of the finest and oldest industries of the place is put in 
evidence by a large manufactory of wrought iron, the 
excellence of whose output is attested by the beautiful 
torch holders set in the outside walls. 

The * Via Italian 
towns are entered, now swings to the left in the regula- 
tion manner into the ‘* Via Cavour,” 


Garibaldi,” by which all good 
and at once it seems 
as if four hundred years had rolled back, leaving us 
standing in a street whose architecture and people indi- 
cate the time of the Middle Ages. 
Gothic palaces rise side by side with the architectural 


Dark and gloomy 


productions of the golden age of the Renaissance; the 
narrow and winding street is peopled with the cloaked 
and slouch-hatted figures of the melodrama, among whom 
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OVILE, 


teams of great white oxen 


ment. 


with 
length slowly drag loads of produce over the 
g ; g } 


horns 


+ 


of preposteroi 


STONE ave 


Siena is an example of a medizval town, whicl 


come down to us intact, 


were in the dry air of 


its 


features 


its upland 


embalmec \ 


moors 


pestilence which depopulated it in the fourteenth cent 







so stunted its growth that it never recovered its prospe1 


ity, and the old streets and houses are 


unspoiled ‘and unchanged 


by 


presente 


modern WmMprovel 


The space enclosed by the city walls rest 


of three hills, which radiate from the center, stai 


leaving deep valleys between 


almost entirely confined to 


once the abode of thousands of 


] + 
ls It 


gardens and orchart 


streets and vast empty 


to Siena a topography wl 
peculiarly expressive of th 


the community, and c 


ous rival of Florence 


- 
rc 
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ot 


vincial town. 
to 


erect one the finest 


campanile, and dozens ot 
houses 


in Italy, beside pro 
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the front of the Public Palace, with greenish stains creep- 
ing over the weather-beaten bricks, and black and white 
marble escutcheons, is, with the similar facade at Pia- 
cenza, the finest example of a literally ‘‘ green old age”’ in 
architecture. Again, perhaps such masses of the mate- 
rial are not to be found elsewhere. Here are dozens of 
houses propped on brick retaining walls 30 or 4o ft. 
high, strengthened with gigantic buttresses and arches. 
Here are great churches, where all the ornamentation has 
been lavished on the interior, leaving to the outside only 
the rudimentary masses of the architectural scheme done 
in the rough, unveneered brickwork, which are yet 


grand because of harmony in size and proportion. Here, 





too, is the graceful and slender campanile of the Mangia, 


Ss 


with its faithful encircling 


a 





audience of grimly serious 
old, red Gothic palaces which 
te have for centuries listened to 
the sound of its bells across 
t the old town square. Very 
serious and very stately is 
n the brick architecture of old 
Siena, with none of the ex- 
travagance and abandon of 
the work at Pavia or Milan. 
The more famous palaces 
¢ of Siena have been so well 
c and often described that I ’ 
shall limit this article to some 
I of the smaller and more pic- 
turesque monuments with 
which the city is replete. 
Among these none are more 
ft attractive than the fountains 
or public washing places, of 
which there are several in the 
lower parts of the town, be- 
side some just outside the 
! ( walls. These pools are gen- 
erally covered with massively 
vaulted brick roofs supported 
on great piers and Gothic 
arches of beautifully molded 
pe is richer, and is more likely to brickwork. The Fonte Nuova is one of the best known 
hanging Italian wooden eaves of these It dates probably from the thirteenth century, 
More terra-cotta is used in these, 
ers regular Corinthian cornice are 
he modillions are decorated with beauti- 
s leaves and the egg-and-dart and 
re given all their due prominence. The 
orated in the finest examples, thoygh in 
simply expressed by molded bricks on 
| ornice of the Pollini Palace, illustrated by 
graph, is one of the best of these. A large 
| of the facade was published in THE Brick- 
Vol. VI., No. s. 
lt is not to be denied that much of the attractiveness 
old Siena comes from the delicate tones with which 
he ages have colored the old brick buildings which line s 


streets. Common red brick is a material which grows 
old gracefully, and every century adds its charm to the 
vlowing walls. I do not remember having seen else- 
where such a red as glows on the old Fonte Nuova, while 
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and has a facade of two fine pointed arches in molded 
brick, with the outer rim of the archivolt marked by a 





finely cut pattern in the same material. 


A small dwell- 


ing which rests on this imposing substructure is ap- 


proached by a curiously arched brick staircase, shown in 


the annexed sketch. The putlock 
in the brick walls, 


as they do in 


holes remain 
SO Italian 
give with the 
weather-stained facade a remark- 
The 


coloring of the old red bricks is 


many 


buildings, and 


ably imposing appearance. 
exquisite. 


The 


by olive trees in the picturesque 


Fonte Ovile, surrounded 


hollow below the great city gate, 
with its garrulous laundresses, to 
whose laborious cudgeling are 
committed the shirts and shifts of 
the neighboring quarters, is an- 
other of quite similar construc- 
tion. Itis some 30 or 4o ft. high, 
and the two arches are separated 
by an engaged column with a 
carved capital, all done in brick. 
The central pier is about 4 by 7% 
ft. in plan, which gives some idea 
of the massive and solid appear- 
The dark 
water gushes from the 
back of this lofty cavern, 


ance of the building. 


and cool 


form- 
a delightful contrast to the 
hot and dusty roadway. 

More and therefore 
less known is the situation of the 
Fonte Piscaja, outside the Porta 
Camollia. 


ing 


secluded 


This is a considerably 
larger affair, having three sturdy 
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arches, which suppoft, above a finely proportioned cor- 
nice and ornamental brick courses, a building of consid- 


erable size and commonplace design, probably a later 


erection. 


In the historic Contrada dell’ Oca, the ‘‘ Ward of the 
Goose" (the various quarters of Siena are named after 
birds and animals ), under the cliff on which stands the 
great church of San Domenico, and near the birthplace 
of St. Catherine, is the less ornate but possibly more 
dignified Fonte Branda, long the favorite spring of the 
tanners and dyers of the vicinity, and even praised by 
Dante in the ‘‘ Inferno,” ‘* Per Fontebranda non darei la 


vista.”’ 


Others still are more ruined architecturally, like the 


Fonte Follonica, hidden deep in the gardens behind the 
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Well in Courtyard, Via Ricasoli, Siena 











Via Ricasoli, in the search for which 


gate conceals another, and I am afraid that in default 
the courage necessary to ring up the porter and ask hin 


if he had an ornamental well-curb 
an entirely uncalled-for amount of 


the aristocratic old street. 


Beautiful and interesting bits of brickwork 


in the 


key hole 


I chanced 


houst 


. pec ping 


upon 


WwW 


confined, however, to the city proper, and a walk 


direction outside the walls will resu 
preserving in the sketch-book. 


cans themselves have finely molded arches « 


It in 


and arcaded cornices in the stvle ofthe very 


and near 
member a 


with a 


the 


Mort 
Porta 


nnas 


n¢ 


ne 


Pis] 


semicireu 


charming 
: cornice in the most 
portions Followi 

from this gate 


cross a stre 


bridge, and 


ing eaves an 


lioned wall 


attention 
tain, and 

picturesqu¢ 
are courteot 
fairly well 
the scenery 


acteristic a1 


slope into the 


rural archite 


1 
n 


an 


mi 


randahed farm! 


a 


in about two 
the old Itali 
Torre,” its 


1 
standing am¢ 


ing 
halnst 

Daiustraaces 
with the ( 


1d 


Returning to the city from one of these « 


can hardly fail to be impressed by 
the red brick churches, which are 


promontories above the roads. 





the ¢ 


Faam House 


neon © 


\ 


el 


The gateways and 
a 


After finding one of tl 
one has always a feeling that each heavily barred courtyard 





in 


exquisite wrought-iron crane and wheel set in a stately 
arch in an old palace court. 
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BRICK CORNICES, SIENA. JAMES P. JAMIESON, DEL. 
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THE 


placed topographically somewhat lower than the neigh- 
boring land, so as to secure an easy grade to the valley 
below, and almost every point of the star is dominated 
by the walls of some church building, mighty as only 
Italian churches can be. In the city proper every street 





Church of the Innocenti, Siena i 


and lane abounds with carvings, shrines, wrought-iron 
balconies, torch holders, and wealthof architectural de- 
tail sufficient to hold an architect for weeks. 

The cost of living in Siena is very low, and if it were 
on the direct line between Florence and Rome its artistic 
and historical wealth and delightful climate would 
doubtless attract a great many more visitors than at 
present. The style of work in brick and terra-cotta is 
quite distinct from that in Bologna and North Italy, 
while the hilly nature of the town site produces unlooked- 
for complications and novel solutions of the designers’ 
problems. 


W°* are now in the midst of an eraof great buildings, 

great at least in one dimension, but our mightiest 
efforts of to-day fade into insignificence when compared 
with the tremendous achievements of periods of the past, 
when steam engines, swift moving derricks, and all the 
modern paraphernalia of building operations were un- 
known. The Colosseum at Rome is an illustration in 
point. Our readers are doubtless familiar with it, and 
also with Trinity Church in Boston, which, while by no 
means a large church, is a very sizable structure. A 
prominent builder told us, a short time since, that if he 
could have at his command the number of men who were 
daily employed upon the actual construction of the 
Colosseum, with the materials to draw from which were 
lavished so extensively in that Roman structure, he could 


build, equip, and finish a structure equal to Trinity 


Church for every day in the year. 


BRICK 
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A Public Library, Cost One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars. 


ney 6 & SCHWEINFURTH 


— who knows a New England town of 
five thousand inhabitants, where this | 


supposed to be located, this problem req 
consideration to meet the by no means easy cot 
For nowhere else are there a people mor 
intelligent, and quick to appreciate su 

literary and artistic as may be offered then 
here are quite as up to date as in many 

of the townspeople spend much of tl 
neighboring large city; many have travel 

and all know what they want, and 


thing ‘‘ modern” instead of somethit 


them of the days of their forefathe1 N 
oftener than not, even in such a 
are graduates of some of the librar 


institutes, libraries have changed 
cozy but dark interiors to a mor 
ment, better suited to the needs ot 
all students or bookworms Wit 
dollars to spend on this 

not to produce an instit 
afford to run properly, 01 
street or square, be too conspi 
one’s munificence. It should bs 
have the rare charm of belot 

has been erected look as 
Nothing could be mori 

cadent vagaries of a Parisia1 
remind one of a people who had 
muddied waters than t 

waters of a purer, simpler styl 

» library should be planned 


Cc 
of working 
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sort of meeting place, for those people who go get 
glance at the latest magazines or illustrated papet | 
women like to have a little chat about this bool 


that, etc., and to an atmosphere of refinement 
duced by following rather severe classic precedent, 
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nelike feeling, togethet tained a librarian to help him, and was beaten by people 
te, who apparently were not 
troubled by the latest ideas 
in the librarian’s world. 
Possibly there will be a 
happy day when the libra- 
rian of the future, reclining 
on a divan, surrounded with 
pretty assistants, will only 
be required to say ‘ book,” 
and the book will be there. 





Then it will be agreed that 
the successful library plan 
will have arrived. But then 
the professional architectural 
competition experts, and 
those who have looked into 
the courtyard of the 
‘Ecole,” will arise and con- 
demn the plan, as it ‘‘is not 
just,” is not symmetrical, 
has no ‘‘ central axis” —if 
there is a room here, there 
must be one on the other 
side of the building in a cor- 
esponding position, the 
same size and shape, as if 


LOOKING -TOW. 


Loon Ton people were supplied with 


ssa 
wings, the roof taken off, 
and they ‘*‘ enjoy "’ a ‘* beau- 


tiful symmetrical plan,” as 
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over the building. Some librarians would prefer 
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THE 


in these conditions under consideration a one-storied build- 
ing. Here there is money and land enough for this. The un- 
packing room is in the basement immediately under the 
cataloguing room, with stairs and a book lift leading to it. 
Both this room and the librarian’s room could have a mez- 
zanine story if required. Toilet rooms for the public are 
in the basement, reached by stairs at each side of vestibule. 

A children’s room, now considered necessary for every 
library of any pretensions, is located in the basement at 
rear, as the ground slopes down here. This is not objec- 
tionable, as an attendant is usually required here, whether 
located on first floor or not, and in basement children would 
not produce the stir or confusion to distract the reader. 
As in the case of literary work, there are some who 
think that ‘‘style” is 






everything, the story not a 
so much; a similar parallel i ==3 = : 
might be adduced in archi- —- [ ] ‘ : 
tecture. In this stage of D : : r 
the world, when novelty is Sh nny [| ‘ i 
no more novel, and mo/ifs =e oe : 
are become hackneyed, 3 
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what appears on paper as 











dull can by a careful attention to proportion, detail, etc. 
turn out fine and pure enough. For an architect’s work 
and study by no means stop when the design is made. 
The execution, the care spent in detail, gives to a build- 
ing the stamp of individuality and refinement. 

The exterior walls will be faced with light gray, Ro- 
man shape bricks, with wide, white horizontal joints, and 
vertical joints to be closely laid. The trimmings of terra- 
cotta of similar shade. The roof tiles, finials, etc., shall 


also be of glazed, dull-green terra-cotta. The whole 


building shall be of fire-proof construction throughout. 
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accompanied as it generally is by neglect of 


struction. 


preciate. 


transformed 


most 


to be a saying 
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tested, his protest was neither sufficient 
cious, and the resul day 
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in which the finish is making faces at al 
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have frequently deprecated in these columns th 


excessive haste which characterizes m«¢ 


tendency ot 


hich counts 


our national development than we perhaps sometime: 


1 
enouce'l 
I i? fT) 


young arcl 


who though theoreti 


‘r the dollars 


so much time to study that unless ai 
the opport 


find himself drifting in the wrong directiot 


do with architectural goods in this part 
it was easier to give a Boston man wl 


it was to persuade him that sometl 


The truth of this can hardly be questione 
fancy that its application need not be restri 
but the architect who lets that fact i1 
sooner or later find himself t. Bri 

ld 


masonry is settled, several of the sills crac] 


is about this structure, less than two years 


air of dilapidation, which is the natural concom1 
too much haste. 
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»-Minor Brick Chateaux in France but the chateau exhibits no radical departure from the 
J 5 recognized Gothic type. It is said to have been influenced 
III. Late Renaissance. by the work at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, especially in the 


staircase, which is of brick and stone, cleverly vaulted. 


LIAM 7 PA TRIDGI 
The exterior of the building is of stucco with strongly 
YESIDES those treated in our recent paper, the later colored brick pilasters and string courses. In the 
B period of the Renaissance under Henri II. brought central part the pilasters extend from the base to the 
rely changed the character in the cornice, while those of the corner pavilion start from a 
maller cha higher level. The composi- 
” tion is charming. The soft 
ese vas Ziv — color of the high roof to 


which time has given a 
bloom, the stucco sufficiently 
discolored to lose its harsh- 
ness, and the dark red lines 
of the architecture combine 
to form a picture well set in 
a background of dark foli- 
age. . 

The seventeenth century 
Chdteau de Gournay-sur- 
Marne is an example of the 
extreme to which rustication 
was sometimes carried. Its 
quoins, window architraves, 
and lintels are all rusticated. 
The wall surface, which is of 
brick, is treated as a panel, 
the brickwork projecting an 
inch or two; the larger 


spaces have also an applied 





panel framing a bust. The 
central motive is double, 


ten replaced by wings under a single pediment. The Mansard roof here ap- 
the department pears for the first time upon these smaller buildings. 

e corner turrets are The little JJaison de Mademoiselle de Montpensier at 

ner interesting and Pont-l’Eveque, which the searching archeologists tell us 


| was not hers at all, 
but belonged to 

i the Fresneys, is a 

ft \ small building of 

the period of Louis 
XIII. It is quite 
picturesque in its 
treatment, the 
dormers which 
seem to have 
spaced themselves 
breaking through 
the cornice of the 
towers. The broad 








Tanioaaeee.! nialoalaa —— , P wall space between 

ows cee tk ea — the middle win- 

( b dows is divided by 

( flush quoins, if 

such a feature can 

di F be socalled. The 

a motive cs oe F center, however, 

f the time of CHATEAU DE GOURNAY-SUR—MARNE., is marked by a 
Louis XV little porch with a 
The Chateau de baléndre, in Orne, was built in the roof supported by columns somewhat similar in shape to 
seventeenth century, having been begun in 1319. How the towers, between which it forms a sort of connecting 


influenced it we cannot tell, link. There are a number of smaller houses of this char- 
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The carved work of the Gothic period could be carried 
as far as the French carried it only in a country pro- 
vided with such stone as nearly every quarry in France 
supplies. But light-colored stones in small blocks can be 
had almost everywhere, and so can clay; and the use of 
these two materials in conjunction here shown in the 


small chateaux is full of serviceable suggestion. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING LAWS. 


yw in nearly all our large American cities we 

are passing through a period of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction, seeking to change the legal possibilities of 
building construction, it is a little consolation to know 
that in Paris, the oldest and most architectural of the 
European capitals, the same questions are being agitated. 
The new construction with which we are so familiar has 
not yet spread to Europe. Possibly it may never do so, 
and yet we find that questions of limitations in height 
are being constantly discussed in Paris. The world goes 
very slowly on the banks of the Seine and, perhaps, before 
our ten-year-old steel construction can make its way to 
foreign shores we may have seen fit to give it up here 
and revert to a more strictly masonry construction for 
our large buildings. That is one of the unsolved prob- 


he future, and in the mean time we can only 


lems of t 
regret that our sense of personal rights and limitations 
of corporate jurisdiction do not permit us here, as in 
Paris, to insist upon at least the appearance of uniformity 


in our streets 





HOTEL DE VILLE, AT LORRIS. 
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STORES AT CHICAGO 
PLETED 

December, 
a photograph of the most north- 


stores lately 


ii? 


The object was to show 
h a manner 
veen the skeleton steel 


ion of the same, ; 


ree of which 


is also stated 


mabtow f +} 


on oT the 





THE McCORMK 


Roche, though their 
except the 
also give a complete con- 


of the front of the middle 


which are 


1 
ven stories nig 


be seen that 


treatment 


Holabird & Roche except in de- 


nearly white 


] 


of red brick and red terra- 


of the first-story windows is prac- 


the glass. 


is plated with ornamental cast iron. 
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1599, an 


gan Avenue, Chicago, 


that there 


commercial 


one front de- 


while 135 


he same design, though 


terra-cotta, 


supporting fire-proofed 





In the others the finish is brick and terra-cotta. All the 
party walls are of steel skeleton construction, the col- 
umns and floor girts being first covered with terra-cotta 
fire-proofing, and again covered with 4 ins. of brick, 
which is bonded in with the 13 in. brick panels which 
close the openings. These panels can be removed in any 
place without affecting the construction, so that any two 
floors or the whole can be thrown into one building. 
The girders run across the buildings from north to south, 
and the floor beams run fore and aft, the front and rear 
girders being located in the front and rear walls. The 
dimensions of the building's on the ground are as follows: 
135 and 136, 44 by 160 ft.; 132, 133, 134, 62 by 160 ft. ; 
and 129, 130, 131 (the northerly one), 62 by 160 ft.; 135 
and 136 is 88 ft. high; 132, 133, 134, ror ft.; and 129, 130, 
131 is 112 ft. high. The adjoining building on the north 
is the Chicago 
Athletic Club, de- 
signed by Henry 
IvesCobb. They 
stand opposite to 
that part of the 
Lake Front Park 
that has not yet 
been assigned to 
any purpose. De- 
signs are now be- 
ing made by 
members of the 
Chicago Architec- 
tural Club in com- 
petition for the 
annual gold, 
silver, and bronze 
medals of the IIli- 
nois Chapter of 
the American In- 
stitute of Archi- 
tects, for a new 
City Hall, to be 
located opposite to 
these stores. The 
Chapter has _ vol- 
unteered to re- 





name that part of 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. Michigan Avenue 


from Randolph 
Street to Jackson Boulevard, which was not put in charge 
of the South Park Commissioners, as the ‘‘ Municipal 
Court”; and if its dream is ever fulfilled by the erection 
of the municipal buildings on the east side of the court, 
forming a group with the Art Institute and the Public 
Library, the buildings here illustrated will be no insignifi- 
cant feature in it. On the west side, the vacant spaces 
and those covered with temporary buildings, and the 
magnificent building site at the North End, now occu- 
pied by a cigar factory, will be the most splendid locations 
for private buildings in the whole city, if this plan should 
ever be carried out. The public buildings will set back 
from 50 to 8o ft., as the Art Institute does, leaving broad 
esplanades in front with excellent positions for statuary, 
and opportunity for a comprehensive artistic treatment 
for the approaches to a group of municipal buildings. 
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the total damage to the building is estimated 
$4,000. It is a satisfaction to appreciate 


American methods of protection against fire 


buildings, and altho 
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ually being asked to compete for the privilege of making 
alterations and additions to existing buildings. Accord- 
ing to the *‘ Record and Guide,” the Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital isto build an extension, and four promi- 
nent architects have been asked to submit plans, although 
one of them planned a successful addition to the building 


in 1897. 


An important murder trial was delayed by a juror’s 
illness, due to the draughts of a badly built court house, 
which cost the city $2,000,000 and which has_ been 
completed only five years. The judge says that he 
is made so stiff and sore by the draughts as to be scarcely 
able to get out of his chair at the end of a day’s session, 
and that it is almost impossible to keep twelve jurymen 
together for a number of weeks without sickness being 
caused among them by the cold and bad ventilation. 


The contract for the construction of the underground 
railroad has been awarded. The cost will be $35,- 
,00 It is predicted that the city will make rapid 
growth north of the Harlem River, and that property 
values will increase more than the amount for which the 


city obligates itself, and before the bonds for the whole 





HOUSE, EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Granger & Meade, Architects. 


sum are called for. Then, too, an army of workingmen, 
estimated at from ten to fifteen thousand, will be em- 
ployed in the construction of the road, and permanent 
positions for about three thousand will be created. The 
road will extend from the City Hall to Kingsbridge, with 
a branch in the Borough of the Bronx. Work is to be 


commenced at once. 


The revised plans of architect John R. Thomas for 
the interior decorations and finish of the Hall of Records 
have been approved by the board of estimate, and a bond 
issue of $2,250,000 has been authorized for their comple- 
tion. 


Three attractive new office buildings are well under 
way on lower Broadway. They are by architects Clinton 
& Russell, Bruce Price, and Cass Gilbert. In the two 
latter the fronts will be mainly of brick. In Mr. Price’s 
building the combination is buff and red brick, the buff 
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color predominating and red brick being used as alternat- 


ing quoins in the jambs and voussoirs over openings. 


In Mr. Gilbert’s building the main wall is built of a very 


pretty red ‘‘ rain-drop”’ brick, the pilasters at the top be- 


ing faced with green brick, and the effect is very attrac- 


tive and not so startling as one might imagine. 


NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 


Under the supervision of architect Frank B. 


Abbott, 








NUNUPTON COURT, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
there has recently been completed an inter- 
esting piece of foundation work, which is to 
carry the walls of an eight-story light man- 
ufacturing building on a lot too by 150 ft. 
lot there is an old 
three-story brick building, the 
build party 

order to avoid injury to the old walls while 


On one corner of the 
owner of 
which refused to walls. In 
driving piles for the new structure, they 
were supported on heavy steel beams rest- 
the 
trenches in which the piles were driven, 


ing on bearings 1o ft. away from 


and a trench was dug 6 ft. below the old 


basement to eliminate vibration. Al- 


though the outer row of piles was driven 


within a few 





DOUBLE HOUSE, GERMANTOWN, 


David Knickerbocker Boyd, Lawrence Visscher Boyd, Associate Architects. 
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club as hosts provided a 


st program, in which a 


costumes, and ‘* Faust 


1 Peter B. Wight, secretary 





( ¢ at the annual meeting on SPANDREL, ENTRANCE MEDICO 
CHIRURGICAL HOSPITAL, 
y efore the recent PHILADELPHIA. 
National Building Trades Councilat = ™ ene eet 
¢ the placing of a union Herman Miller, Architect 
o action was taken, 
of St. Louis Draughtsmen,” and papers 
; were read by Mr. R M. Milligan, Mr. 
om me oc = Ernst Helfenstetter, and Mr. C. O. % 
lackson Boulevard on the Pfeil x 
The report of the commissioner ot 
‘ es public buildings shows the amount of , 
— HEAVING. vi ada work done in the city during the year 1599 to be less 
—— . - BY wane than for the previous year, and of this an increased per 
on propeses: = — centage of frame buildings. The permits issued in 1895 
<a oe ——- neg were 1.861, and the value of the buildings, $7,429,729 
g Contractors ‘ ann - Bier During 1899 there were 1,539 permits issued for build- 
ee ee eer ings, amounting to $7,087,027. 
nw s take soon 
niivetiiitn Nan ite The builders and labor organizations have selected an 
Building Contractors ibitration committee in order that differences may be 
e) ma between tik settled without interfering with the work on World's 
: is ‘acta the Fair buildings 
( s is believed to be at A movement is on foot to make the present site of the 
y en r warning Merchants Exchange the nucleus of a large wholesale 
ves te opert wused district resembling the Cupples district 
SS — The Cupples district is about to receive two new addi- 
. oe eee tions in the way of five-story buildings: one by Eames & 
stones of capital and labor Young, and the other by J. L. Wees. 
cienaisaiieniaaagsameiiadiga 
2 ' Merchants and property owners in the vicinity of the 
S FROM ST. LOUIS . 
\'nion Market have become aroused over the migration 
-of the St. Louts of a number of substantial firms from that locality, the 
returned from Alaska, gave cause of which they attribute to the dilapidated condi- 
S ex] that country, tion of the market. An effort is being made to raise 
slides 100,000 for its improvement. The market belongs to 
( ib re vy a paper the city, but it is unable to put the property into good 
stering, and Mr. E. J Bus condition, and the citizens are going to take the matter 
; t S 9 supe om dence in their own hands. 
gicnlaceninteninnanncias 
ae aan ntaeke Be NOTES FROM PITTSBURGH. 
( wn the ‘*Social Engagements It is announced that all the land required for the new 





Union Station for the Pennsylvania systems has . been 
obtained and that work will be commenced in a short 
D. H. Burnham, of Chicago, is the architect. At 


time. 
time all tracks are to be either raised or lowered 


the same 
and all grade crossings done away with. The improve- 
ments. it is estimated, will cost about $13,000,000. 

After considerable investigation two model tenements 


are to be built here, to cost about $500,000. 


Though the city has issued bonds to raise money to 


VINDOWS FFICE BUILDING, NEW Y RK 2 ‘4: 
a ones > buy the land needed for the proposed addition to the 
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ert 


ta 


ry ‘ . . ° 
ga Carnegie Institute, nothing has yet been done toward 


by the Ex r Terra-Cotta Company . * e 
ie. ih securing this property, and the scheme will be dropped, 
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e improvement of that 
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Point or junction of the 
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he recent ompetition called tor a 
oe points to be improved The men- 
A. Leiscl xd, J. T. Comes; 2d, 
‘ leas of these schemes have been 
re work of the club is to be devoted 
leration of the following points: 1st, 


ts and property in the neighbor- 
tions and of the Allegheny County 
the approaches to all bridges; 34, 


he ‘* Point” and the designing of 


1e Exposition Society ; th, the laying 


boulevards around the city and to 


<th. the removal of the ‘‘ hump” on 


Beckwith, of Bridgeport, 
5 

nership unde 

purpose of carrying on a 


gineering business; office, 2 
Louis, have dissolved copartnership. 
Sketch Club, of New York, was held 


February 3, at which 


tion of the clu 
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PERSONAL AND CLUB NOTES. 
Arthur S$. Meloy, Fred H. Parsons, and Frederick H. 
Conn., have formed a copart- 


r the firm name of Meloy & Parsons, for the 


general architectural and en- 


23 Post Office Arcade. 


M. Dunham, architects, St. 


Louis Mullgardt and J. 
Mr. Mullgardt has 


ypened an office at 415 Commercial Building. 


The last regular monthly meeting and dinner of the 
on Saturday evening, 


resolutions as to the reorganiza- 


b were adopted unanimously. 


The Chicago Architectural Club will hold its thirteenth 


annual exhibition at the Art Institute, Chicago, from 
Tuesday, March 20, to Monday, April 2. 
The Washington Architectural Club’s program for 
its regular meeting of February 3 consisted of a visit to 
the ‘‘ Halls of the Ancients.” An address was made by ! 
the curator, Franklin W. Smith, who is putting unflag 
ging enthusiasm into the great undertaking of establish- 
ing ‘' National Galleries of History and Art.” The added 
interest in, and better appreciation of architecture which 
would be awakened in the public mind by such an insti- 
tution as Mr. Smith contemplates, 
and of which the present ‘* Halls , ‘on 
f the Ancients” is but a fore- 
; 


OT 
runner, leads him to seek the sup- 
he architectural fraternity. 


port of tl 


RD 
THE USE OF ENAMELED 
BRICK FOR EXTE 
RIORS. 


l* our December issue we took 
oceasion to comment edito- 


rially on the growing tendency 


among architects to use enameled 
brick more extensively in the inte- 
rior finish of all classes of build- 


ings. Recently our attention has 


been called to a new field in which 


this material is being successfully 


employed. 
mosphere of many of our large 


tte PN a: 


The smoke-laden at- 


cities has made it desirable, if not 


imperative, that some form of ma- 
terial shall be used in the construc- 
tion of buildings, especially fronts, 


that shall withstand this contam1- 


sd 


nating nuisance, which adds not 
nor by its 





the rich color of age 
deposit heightens the effect of 

lights and shades, but rather be- PANEL. 
Executed by New Vork Ar- 


smears design, and clots detail. 
chitectural Terra-Cotta 


It is not necessary, and we ven- 

: Company 
ture to say not desirable, that the Clinton & Russell, Architects 
brick intended to combat this dis- 
figuring agency shall have a highly glazed surface, 
at shall be sufficiently enameled to be posi- 
Such a brick because of its dull 


but 


rather one th 
tively non-absorbent. 
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CAPITAL, APARTMENT HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Executed by the New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company. 


M. Bernstein, Architect. 
finish will not reflect the light, which is one of the chief 
objections to the use of enameled brick for exteriors, and 
furthermore its original attrac- 


tiveness can be restored by an 


occasional bath. 
Dull-finished enameled 
bricks, which meet in every 


respect these requirements, 
have recently been placed upon 
the market by the Tiffany En- 
ameled Brick Co., of Chicago, 
the 
work in which they have been 


and judged by class of 
employed, and the testimonials 


from architects and owners, 
they have met with deserved 
success. Among'the new 
buildings in which these bricks 
have been, or will be, used is 


a residence at Kansas City, of 


which S. R. Frink is the archi- CONSOL, INTERNATIONAL BANK BUILDING, NEW 
tect; a business block at Kan- CITY. 
‘S : ‘ . : -cuted in t cotta b e Atlantic erra-Cotta Compa 
sas City, Louis Curtiss, archi- eeetare ade haine a ses a St cae eee 
a sruc rice, chitect 


tect; a business block at Chi- 

cago, the owners of which, Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
write: ‘*They make a handsome front, and the ease and 
cheapness with which they can be cleaned make them 
especially desirable for smoky cities’’; a business block 
A. Stribling & Co., 
business block at Chicago, D. E. 


at Columbus, Ohio, C. architects; a 


Postle, architect. Re- 
garding this building Mr. Postle says: ‘‘ The cost of 
keeping the fronts clean has been normal, although the 
building stands where it is exposed to the various impu- 
rities, such as smoke and soot.” 

Perhaps the most important building, architecturally, 
for which these bricks have been specified is the new 
Church of Christ (Scientist) at Chicago, Hugh M. G. Gar- 
den, architect. Mr. Garden, in speaking of their adop- 
tion, says: ‘*‘ The conditions of the climate in Chicago and 


our proverbial sooty atmosphere make an imperative 


demand for non-absorbent materials for exteriors of 
buildings. After thorough investigation I adopted dull- 


finished enameled brick for the entire exterior of the new 
Third Church of Christ (Scientist) of this city, not only 
on account of it non-absorption of moisture and dirt, but 
because of its great beauty. 
material with 
possibilities in 


The combination of this 


enameled terra-cotta opens to us great 


exterior decoration. There are scarcely 
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Company, has purchased th¢ 
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=. National Brick Manufacturers’ Association held 
its Fourteenth Annual Convention at Detroit, 


Fisher 


earns, 
February 7-10. It was without doubt one of the most 
interesting conventions 
held by the association, 
and the attendance ‘vas 
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unusually large. 

The members wer 
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dall, the secretary, that it is his 
intention to invite one or more 
architects, and perhaps 
builder, to submit papers, th« 
nature of which shall bring into 
closer touch with one another 
the manufacturer and the user. 
We believe such a departure to 
be desirable and feasible, and 
that it would largely increase 
the interest in these annual 
conventions. 

The newly elected president 
is Mr. W. D. Gates, of the 
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who succeeded in office Mr. W. 
D. Richardson, of the Ohio 
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